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INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR TEACHING THE 
CLASSICS: FIFTH ANNUAL LIST 


Paper-bound books have been sweeping the country 
in an unprecedented boom that has changed the reading 
and book-buying habits of Americans. Before the pres- 
ent boom there were twice as many new car agencies 
as book stores in the United States. Now there are 
116,000 outlets where paperbacks are sold. Our nation, 
which, before World War II, ranked near the bottom 
among the progressive nations of the world in the num- 
ber of book stores per capita, now at least has stores 
in every small town where the works of good authors 
may be purchased in inexpensive editions. Now for the 
first time millions of people are able to accumulate 
libraries of good books at modest cost. We have heard 
much criticism of the trash that has appeared in cheap 
editions, but in general it has been good books that have 
been at or near the top on most publishers’ lists. A 
number of classical titles appear among the best sellers. 
Long ago one publisher's edition of the Odyssey passed 
the million mark and another publisher's edition of 
St. Augustine’s Confessions will soon pass the half- 
million mark. 

Followers of this list will note several new series 
titles and publishers. Among the noteworthy new books 
are Andrew’s Odyssey, Hadas’ The Greek Poets, Wat- 
ling’s second volume of Sophocles, Vellacott’s first 


volume of Euripides, Hadas’ Three Greek Romances, 
Warrington’s War Commentaries of Caesar, Guinagh’s 
Aeneid, and Edith Hamilton’s Mythology. Among in- 
teresting forthcoming publications the Penguin Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Bede’s Ecclesiastical History may 
be noted. 


Penguin Books. Penguin Books, Inc., Baltimore. 
Volumes marked with an asterisk are also available in 
cloth-bound editions. 

Homer, /liad (E. V. Rieu) ; 85¢. 

Homer, Odyssey (E. V. Rieu) ; 75¢; $1.95.* 

Herodotus, Vol. I (A. de Selincourt); June 1954. 

Sophocles, The Theban Plays (E. F. Watling); 50¢; 
$1.50.* 

Sophocles, Four Plays (E. F. Watling); 50¢. 

Euripides, Alcestis, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Tauris 
(P. Vellacott) ; 50¢. 

Thucydides, History (Rex Warner); May 1954. 

Xenophon, The Persian Expedition (R. Warner) ; 65¢. 

Plato, Symposium (W. Hamilton) ; 50¢; $1.50.* 

Plato, Last Days of Socrates (H. Tredennick) ; Feb. 
1954. 

Four Gospels (E. V. Rieu); 65¢; $1.95.* 

Lucretius, The Nature of the Universe (R. E. La- 
tham) ; 65¢; $1.50.* 

Caesar, The Conquest of Gaul (S. A. Handford) ; 
50¢. 
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Virgil, Pastoral Poems (E. V. Rieu) ; 50¢. 

Aesop, Fables (S. A. Handford) ; June 1954. 

Tacitus, On Britain and Germany (H. Mattingly) ; 50¢. 

Bede, Ecclesiastical History (L. Sherley-Price) ; Nov. 

1954. 

The Imitation of Christ (L. Sherley-Price) ; 65¢. 
Penguin-Pelican Books. Penguin looks, Inc., Balti- 

more. 


Adam, L. Primitive Art; reprinting. 


Albright, W. F., The Archaeology of Palestine; re- 
printing. 

Barrow, R. H., The Romans; 50¢. 

Sell, Clive, Civilization; 35¢. 

Souquet, A. C., Comparative Religion; 65¢. 


Souquet, A. C., Sacred Books of the World; Mar. 
1954. 

Cadoux, C. J., The Life of Jesus; 35¢. 

Carpenter, S. C., Christianity; 50¢. 

Childe, V. Gordon, What Happened in History; 65¢. 

Cook, Stanley, An Introduction to the Bible; 50¢. 

Edwards, 1. E. S., The Pyramids of Egypt; 65¢. 

Fairbank, Alfred, 4 Book of Scripts; 95¢. 

Farrington, Benjamin, Greek Science: Thales to Galen 
(2 vols. in 1); 50¢. 

Frankfort, H., and Others, Before Philosophy; 65¢. 

Gurney, O. R., The Hittites; 85¢. 

Hawkes, J. and C., Prehistoric Britain; 50¢. 

Kitto, H. D. F., The Greeks; 50¢. 

MacLaglan, Eric, The Bayeux Tapestry; 95¢. 

Newton, Eric, European Painting and Sculpture; 50¢. 

Pevsner, Nikolaus, An Outline of European Architec- 
ture; 85¢. 

Piggott, Stuart, Prehistoric India; 75¢. 

Rice, T. Talbot, Byzantine Art; Mar. 1954. 

Richmond, Ian, Roman Britain; reprinting. 

Rosenthal, Ernst, Pottery and Ceramics; 85c. 

Seltman, Charles, 4 Book of Greek Coins; 95¢. 

Ure, Percy Neville, Justinian and His Age; 50¢; 
$1.50.* 

Vaillant, George C., The Astecs of Mexico; 85¢. 

Webster, T. B. L., Greek Terracottas; 75¢. 

Woolley, Leonard, Digging Up the Past; 50¢. 

Woolley, Leonard, .4 Forgotten Kingdom; 75¢; $1.95.* 

Woolley, Leonard, Ur of the Chaldees; 50¢. 

Modern Library. Random House, New York. 
Standard volumes are priced at $1.25 each. College 
Editions, at 65¢ and 75¢, and Giants, at $2.45, are 
so indicated. 

Homer, Jliad (Lang, Leaf, Meyers); 75¢. 

Homer, Odyssey (Butcher, Lang) ; 75¢. 

The Greek Poets (ed. by Moses Hadas). 

Seven Famous Greek Plays: Agamemnon (FE. D. A. 
Morshead); Oedipus the King (R. C. Jebb); 
Medea (E. P. Coleridge); Frogs (G. Murray); 
Prometheus (P. E. More); Antigone (R. C. Jebb); 
Alcestis (R. Aldington) ; 65¢. 

Herodotus, Complete Works (G. Rawlinson). 


Thucydides, Complete Writings (R. Crawley) ; 75¢. 
Plato, Republic and Selections (B. Jowett). 2 vols. 
Aristotle, Politics and Selections (B. Jowett). 2 vols. 
Plutarch, Complete Lives (“Dryden”) ; $2.45. 

The Latin Poets (ed. by F. R. B. Godolphin) ; selec- 
tions from 19 poets, major poets well represented ; 
609 pp. 

Cicero, The Basic Works of Cicero (ed. with introd. 
and notes by M. Hadas). 

Virgil, Works (J. W. Mackail) ; 75¢. 

Horace, Complete Works (ed. by C. J. Kraemer, Jr.). 

Petronius, Satyricon (W. Burnaby). 

Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Caesars (unexpurg. 
ed.; no translators given). 

Tacitus, Complete Works (A. J. Church, W. J. Brod- 
ribb). 

St. Augustine, The City of God (Marcus Dods) ; $2.45. 

St. Augustine, Confessions (E. B. Pusey). 


Tue CrassicaL WEEKLY is published weekly from mid-Novem- 
ber for sixteen issues, except for any weeks in which there is an 
academic vacation. Volume 47 contains issues dated November 9, 
16, 36; December 14 (1953); January 4, 11, 25; February 1, 15; 
March 1, 8, 22, 29; April 5, 26; May 3 (1954). 


Owner and Publisher, The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. Place of publication, Fordham University, 441 East 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 


General subscription price, $3.75 per volume in the Western 
Hemisphere; elsewhere $4.25. Price to members of the C. A. A. S., 
$3.25. All subscriptions run by the volume. Single numbers, to 
subscribers, 20 cents, to others, 30 cents prepaid (otherwise 30 
cents and 40 cents). If affidavit to invoice is required, 60 cents 
must be added to the subscription price. For residents of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia, a subscription to THe CLasstcaL WEEKLY 
(or, alternatively, to the Classical Journal) is included in the 
membership fee of the C. A. A. S.; whose members may also 
take Classical Outlook, Classical Journal, and Classical Bulletin 
at special prices in combinations available from the Secretary 
Treasurer of the C. A. A. S., Eugene W. Miller, 3328 Cathedral 
of Learning, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Reentered as second class matter December 14, 1950 at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac- 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in the 
Act of February 28, 1925 authorized December 14, 1950. 


STAFF 


Ep1Tor 


Edward A. Robinson..Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


ContRiBuTING Eprtors 

New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 
Philip Mayerson New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 
William H. Stahl....New York University, New York 53, N. Y. 
Waldo E. Sweet University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Lionel Casson 
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Boethius, Consolation (W. V. Cooper). 

Bulfinch, Thomas, Mythology; $2.45. 

Bury, J. B., A History of Greece; $2.45. 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall. 3 vols., $2.45 each. 
Graves, Robert, J, Claudius. 

Pater, Walter, Marius the Epicurean. 


Everyman’s Library. Dutton, New York. Both the 
Standard Edition and the new American Edition are 
priced at $1.65. 

GREEK AUTHORS: 


Homer, /liad (Earl of Derby). 

Homer, Odyssey (S. O. Andrew). 

Aeschylus, Lyrical Dramas (J. S. Blackie). 

Sophocles, Dramas (G. Young). 

Euripides, Plays (M. Wodhull, R. Potter, Dean 
Milman, P. B. Shelley). 2 vols. 

Aristophanes, Comedies (J. H. Frere, W. J. Hickie, 
T. Mitchell, R. Cumberland). 2 vols. 

Herodotus, History (G. Rawlinson). 2 vols. 

Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian War 
(R. Crawley). 

Plato, Republic (A. D. Lindsay). 

Plato, Jon and Four Other Dialogues: Ion (P. B. 
Shelley); Meno (F. Sydenham); Phaedo (H. 
Cary); Phaedrus (J. Wright); Symposium (M. 
Joyce). 

Socratic Discourses by Plato and Xenophon (F. M. 
Stawell, J. Wright, and Others). 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (D. P. Chase). 

Aristotle, Politics (W. Ellis). 

Aristotle, Poetics and Rhetoric (T. Twining). 
Volume also contains Demetrius, On Style and 
Horace, Ars Poetica (T. A. Moxon). 

Euclid, Elements (ed. by J. Todhunter; introd. by 
Sir Thomas L. Heath). 

Plutarch, Lives (“Dryden”). 3 vols. 

Epictetus, Moral Discourses (E. Carter). 

Marcus Aurelius, Meditations (M. Casaubon). 


Latin AutHors: 

Caesar, I!’ar Commentaries (J. Warrington). 

Cicero, Offices, De Amicitia, De Senectute, Letters 
(introd. by T. De Quincey). 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things (W. E. Leon- 
ard). 

Virgil, Aeneid (E. IF. Taylor). 

Virgil, Eclogues and Georgics (T. F. Royds). 

Horace, Complete Works (Dr. Marshall; Earl of 
Roscommon; C. Smart). 

Livy, History of Rome (W. M. Roberts). Vols. 2, 
5, 6 only are available. 

Ovid, Selected Works (various hands). 

Tacitus, Annals (A. Murphy). 

St. Augustine, Confessions (E. B. Pusey). 

St. Augustine, City of God (J. Healey). 2 vols. 


Gateway College Readings. 


Library of Liberal Arts. 


GENERAL WorKS: 
Grote, G., History of Greece. 
available. 
Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(ed. with introd. by O. Smeaton). 6 vols. 
Bulfinch, T., The Age of Fable. 
Henry Regnery Co., 


Vols. 2-12 only are 


Chicago. 

Homer, Odyssey (Butcher, Lang) ; 80¢. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus (F. A. Paley) and the Book 
of Job; 40¢. 

Aeschylus, The House of Atreus Trilogy (E. D. A. 
Morshead) ; 60¢. 

Sophocles, Oedipus the King, Antigone (E. H. Plump- 
tre) ; 60¢. 

Herodotus, History—Selections (G. Rawlinson) ; 80¢. 

Hippocrates, Ancient Medicine and Other Treatises 
(F. Adams) ; 60¢. 

Thucydides, History—Selections; 80¢. 

Aristophanes, Lysistrata, Birds, Clouds; 80¢. 

Plato, Apology, Crito, Republic I-II; 60¢. 

Plato, Republic VI-VII; 40¢. 

Plato, Parmenides, Theaetetus (B. Jowett) ; 60¢. 

Plato, Meno; 40¢. 

Plato, Symposium (P. B. Shelley) ; 40¢. 

Aristotle, Ethics I, Politics I; 40¢. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics—Selections (J. H. MacMa- 
hon); 40¢. 

Aristotle, Poctics, Ethics II, III [ch. 5-12], VI 
[ch. 8-13]; 60¢. 

Aristotle, Politics I1]-V, On Interpretation 1-10 (E. 
Walford, O. F. Owen) ; 80¢. 

Plutarch, Lycurgus, Numa, Caesar and Alexander; 
80¢. 

Lucian, Dialogues, True History, and Selected Essays; 
80¢. 

Marcus Aurelius, Meditations; 60¢. 

Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism I (M. M. 
Patrick) ; 40¢. 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things I-IV ; 60¢. 

St. Augustine, Confessions I-V III, IX-XIII; 2 vols. 
80¢ each. 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall—Selections; 80¢. 

Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 

15S W. 72-St Ni Zap Ne 

Hesiod, Theogony (N. O. Brown) ; 50¢. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus (E. B. Browning) ; 35¢. 

Sophocles, Electra (R. C. Jebb) ; 35¢. 

Euripides, Electra (M. Hadas) ; 35¢. 

Plato, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Death Scene 
from Phaedo (F. J. Church) ; 40¢. 

Plato, Meno (B. Jowett); 35¢, 

Plato, Symposium (B. Jowett); 40¢. 

Plato, Gorgias, (W. C. Helmbold) ; 65¢. 

Plato, Theaetetus (B. Jowett); 45¢. 

Plato, Timaeus (B. Jowett); 50¢. 

Plato, Phaedo (F. J. Church); 40¢. 
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Aristotle, Poetics (S. H. Butcher), with a supple- 
ment: Aristotle on Music (B. Jowett); 40¢. 

Epictetus, Enchiridion (T. W. Higginson) ; 35¢. 

Plautus, Menaechmi (F. O. Copley) ; 35¢. 

Terence, !l’oman of Andros (F. O. Copley) ; 35¢. 

F. C. Grant (ed.), Hellenistic Religions; $1.75. 


World’s Classics. Press, 
York. $1.25 each. 
Homer, /liad (Pope). 
Homer, Odyssey (Pope). 
Aeschylus, Seven Plays (L. Campbell). 
Sophocles, Seven Plays (LL. Campbell). 
\ristophanes, Four Plays: Acharnians, Knights, Birds, 
Frogs (J. H. Frere). 
Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War (R. 
W. Livingstone). 
Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts (J. Jackson). 
World’s Manuals. Oxford University 
York. $1.50 each. 
Duff, J. W., Writers of Rome. 
Taylor, M. E. J., Greek Philosophy. 
Home University Library. Oxford University Press, 
New York. $2.00 each. 


Oxford University New 


Press, New 


Bowra, C. M., Ancient Greek Literature. 
Charlesworth, M. P., The Roman Empire. 
Fowler, W. W., Rome. 

Murray, Gilbert, Euripides and His Age. 


Other Oxford University Press publications: 
Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes (G. Murray) ; $1.25. 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon (G. Murray) ; $1.25. 
Aeschylus, The Eumenides (G. Murray) ; $1.25. 
Aeschylus, Suppliant Women (G. Murray); $1.25. 

Oedipus the King (G. Murray); $1.50. 

Antigone (F. Kinchin Smith); 60¢ 

Wife of Heracles (G. Murray) ; $2.00. 

Alcestis (G. Murray); $1.25. 

Medea (G. Murray) ; $2.00. 

Trojan Women (G. Murray) ; $2.00. 

Electra (G. Murray) ; $1.25. 

Euripides, /phigenia in Tauris (G. Murray) ; $1.25. 

Euripides, Bacchae (G. Murray); 85¢. 

Plato, The Republic (F. Cornford) ; $1.50. 

Aristotle, On the Art of Poetry (1. Bywater; pre- 
face by G. Murray); &85¢. 

Cambridge University Press, New York. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus (R. C. Trevelyan) ; $1.00. 

Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus (J. T. Sheppard) ; 75¢. 

Euripides, Medea (R. C. Trevelyan) ; 75¢. 

Euripides, Helen (J. T. Sheppard) ; 60¢. 

Euripides, Cyclops (J. T. Sheppard) ; 75¢. 

Aristotle, On the Art of Fiction: The Poetics (L. J. 
Potts) ; $1.25. 

Limebeer, D. E., The Greeks; $1.00. 

Limebeer, D. E., The Romans; 80¢. 

Charlesworth, M. P., Documents Illustrating the 
Reigns of Claudius and Nero; $1.25. 


Sophocles, 
Sophocles, 
Sophocles, 
Euripides, 
Euripides, 
Euripides, 
Euripides, 


Cambridge Manuals. Cambridge University Press, 
New York. $1.50 each, unless otherwise noted. 
Sheppard, J. T., Greek Tragedy. 

Jevons, F. B., Comparative Religion. 

Jevons, F. B., Idea of God in Early Religions. 

Adam, A. M., Plato; Moral and Political Ideals; $1.25. 

Classics Club College Editions. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York. $1.25 each. 

Homer, /liad (S. Butler). 

Homer, Odyssey (S. Butler). 

Plato, Five Great Dialogues: Apology, Crito, Phaedo, 
Symposium, Republic (B. Jowett). Phaedo and Re- 
public are somewhat abridged. 

Aristotle, On Man in the Universe (ed. by L. R. 
Loomis): Metaphysics (J. H. MacMahon); Parts 
of Animals (W. Ogle); Ethics (J. E. C. Welldon) ; 
Politics (B. Jowett) ; Poetics (S. H. Butcher). All 
are somewhat abridged. 

Horace Selected Poems (ed. by G. F. Whicher). 

Mentor Books. The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., New York. 35¢ each unless 
otherwise noted. 

Homer, /liad (W. H. D. Rouse). 

Homer, Odyssey (W. H. D. Rouse). 

Plutarch, Lycurgus, Pericles, Alcibiades, Cicero, Alex- 
ander, Solon (J. and W. Langhorne). 

Greck Historical Thought (ed. with introd. by A. J. 
Toynbee). 

Greek Civilization and Character (ed. by A. J. Toyn- 
bee). 

Hamilton, Edith, The Greek Way to Western Civili- 
sation. 

Hamilton, Edith, Mythology; 50¢. 

Edman, Irwin, Arts and the Man. 

Childe, V. Gordon, Man Makes Himself. 

St. Martin’s Press, New York. 

Horace, Odes (Edward Marsh) ; $1.25. 

Plato, Republic (J. L. Davies, D. J. Vaughan) ; $1.25. 

Plato, The Trial and Death of Socrates (F. J. 

Church) ; $1.25. 

Bury, J. B., History of Greece for Beginners; $1.75. 

Creighton, Bishop, History of Rome; 75¢. 

Frazer, J. G., Greece and Rome; $1.00. 

Gow, J., A Companion to School Classics; $1.75. 

Kennedy, E. C. and G. W. White, The History and 
Social Life of Ancient Rome; $1.50. 

Rouse, W. H. D., Stories of the Old Greeks; 75¢. 

White, G. W. and E. C. Kennedy, Roman History, 
Life and Literature; $1.35. 

Living Library Series. World Publishing Co., New 
York. $1.25 each. 
Aristophanes, Knights, 

Frogs (Anon.) 

Plato, Republic (B. Jowett). 

Plutarch, Twelve Lives (“Dryden”). 

The Open Court Publishing Co., La Salle, Illinois. 
Empedocles, Fragments (W. E. Leonard) ; $1.00. 


Lysistrata, Clouds, Birds, 
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Aristotle, Metaphysics I (introd., notes, transl. by 
A. E. Taylor); 60¢. 

Archimedes, Geometrical Solutions Derived from Me- 
chanics (transl. by J. L. Heiberg, introd. by D. E. 
Smith) ; 30¢. 

Cook, Stanley A., Religion of Ancient Palestine; 60¢. 

Thinker’s Library. Watts & Co. Ltd. London. 95¢ 
each. All except the last two volumes may be ob- 


tained from Eastern News Co., 306 W. 11 St. N. Y., 


N.. ¥. 

Childe, V. Gordon, Progress and Archaeology. 

Farrington, B., Head and Hand in Ancient Greece. 

Haddon, A. C., History of Anthropology. 

Raglan, F. R. S., The Origins of Religion. 

Spence, Lewis, The Outlines of Mythology. 

Tylor, E. B., Anthropology. 2 vols. 

Robertson, Archibald, The Bible and Its Background. 
2 vols. 

Yearsley, Macleod, The Story of the Bible. 

Anchor Books. Doubleday, New York. 

Three Greek Romances: Daphnis and Chloe, An Ephe- 
stan Tale, The Hunters of Euboea (Moses Hadas) ; 
65¢. 

Virgil, Aeneid (C. Day Lewis); 85¢. 

Taylor, A. E., Socrates; 65¢. 

Santayana, G., Three Philosophical Poets; Lucretius, 
Dante, Goethe; 65¢. 

Schuman’s College Paperbacks. 

Inc., New York. $1.00 each. 

Childe, V. Gordon, What Is History? 

Childe, V. Gordon, Social Evolution. 

Clarke, Graham, rom Savagery to Civilization. 

Gibbs, Marion, Feudal Order. 

Walbank, Frank W., The Decline of the Roman Em- 
pire in the West. 

Scribner’s, New York, offers: 

Plato, Selections, (Jowett transl., ed. by R. Demos) ; 
$1.75. 

Plato, Republic (Jowett transl, ed. by C. Bakewell) ; 
$1.75. 

Aristotle, Selections (Jowett transl., ed. by W. D. 
Ross) ; $1.75. 

Virgil, Aencid (Rolfe Humphries); $2.06 (College 
Ed.) 

Rinehart Editions. Rinehart & Co., New York. 

Robinson, C. A., Jr. (ed.) An Anthology of Greek 
Drama: Agamemnon (G. Thomson), Oedipus the 
King (D. Grene), Antigone (R. Whitelaw), Medea 
(R. C. Trevelyan), Hippolytus (A. S. Way), Lysts- 
trata (C. T. Murphy) ; 65¢. (A second larger vol- 
ume of Greek drama, edited by Professor Robinson, 
will appear in April 1954 at 95¢.) 

Vergil, Aeneid (K. Guinagh) ; 75¢. 

Caxton House, Inc., New York. 

Zeiger, Arthur (ed.), Plays of the Greek Dramatists: 

Agamemnon, Choephoroec, Eumenides (A. S. Way), 


Henry Schuman, 


Antigone, Electra, Oedipus the King (G. Young), 
Cyclops (P. B. Shelley), [phigenia in Tauris (R. 
Potter), Lysistrata, Clouds, Frogs (Anon.); $1.50 
(text edition, for schools only; regular list price 
$2.50). 

Hafner Library of Classics. 

New York. 

Aristotle, Constitution of Athens (and related texts; 
transl. with introd. and notes by Kurt von Fritz and 
Ernst Kapp); 95¢. 

St. Augustine, The City of God (Marcus Dods) ; $1.90. 

The Development of Western Civilization Series 

(Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York) covers 

history from the Greek city-state to the present. To 

date one classical volume has appeared: 

Starr, Chester G., Jr.. The Emergence of Rome as 
Ruler of the Western World; $1.25. 

The University of North Carolina Press offers: 

Aristotle, The Poetics (P. H. Epps) ; 75¢. 

Riverside Literature Series. Houghton Mifflin Co., 

Boston. 

Plato, Apology, Crito and Closing Scene of Phaedo 
(transl., introd., by P. E. More); 72¢. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, offers: 

Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus (R. Fitzgerald) ; $1.95. 

Sophocles, Antigone (D. Fitts, R. Fitzgerald) ; $2.50. 

Euripides, Alcestis (D. Fitts, R. Fitzgerald) ; $2.00. 

Aristophanes, Lysistrata (D. Fitts) ; Spring 1954. 

Collector’s Editions. Simon & Schuster, Inc., New 

York. $1.00 each; deluxe bindings. 

Plato, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and Selec- 
tions from Republic (B. Jowett; ed. by J. D. 
Kaplan). 

St. Augustine, Confessions (E. Pusey). 

Sachs, Paul J., The Pocket Book of Great Drawings. 

Pocket Books, Inc., New York, offers at 25¢ a vol.: 

Plato, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and Selec- 
tions from Republic (B. Jowett; ed. by J. D. 
Kaplan). 

Craven, Thomas, The Pocket Book of Greek Art (with 
32 gravure illustrations). 

Wechsler, Herman J. (ed.), The Pocket Book of Old 
Masters (with 64 gravure illustrations). 

Craven, Thomas, Famous Artists aud Their Models 
(with 34 full-page reproductions ). 

Sachs, Paul J.. The Pocket Book of Great Drawings; 
35¢. 

Cardinal Editions. 
each. 

Apuleius, The Golden Ass (hk. Graves). 

St. Augustine, Confessions (E. Pusey). 

Kempis, /mitation of Christ (R. Whitford). 


Hafner Publishing Co., 


Pocket Books, Inc.. N. Y. 354 
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ROMAN PROJECTS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


This discussion of projects on Roman background in 
the secondary schools is based on a plan developed at 
Miss Fine’s School. While it is the main objective of 
the Latin department to teach students how to read and 
appreciate Latin literature, it fully realizes that not many 
secondary students have the capacity, either mental or 
cultural, to translate, say, Horace, with pleasure. Yet 


practically all the students are required to take two 
years of the subject and most elect to go on for at 


least a third. At these elementary levels much time is 
spent on the fundamentals of grammar, which, as every- 
one knows, is where difficulties arise, since even the 
most undemanding and unimaginative student is soon 
overcome with the details of memorization, composition, 
and translation of “made Latin.” With no other com- 
pensating activities, either in or outside class, the aver- 
age group sinks beneath the tedium. Some teachers will 
blame the deadly situation on the or on the 
students, or else will glorify the drill for its own sake 
in the name of “discipline.” And the students will only 
know that Latin is a dead language indeed. 


times, 


What is to be done, then, for the student who will 
never be able to enjoy Ovid and Vergil; or how does 
one tide over the better student until he can? What 
does the intelligent music teacher do, for example, to 
carry the gifted student through the years of routine 
exercises until he is ready to attempt that first sonata? 
Usually he introduces him to fine recordings of the best 
music, to the biographies of the great composers and 
to the highpoints in the history of music. Certainly as 
much can be done for the able Latin student. 


The plan followed at Miss Fine’s is aimed at provid- 
ing at least a minimum of cultural background for the 
student, and more for those who go on. At the eighth 
grade level where the study of Latin begins, the class is 
introduced to the more homely details of Roman daily 
life. Out of the average class of some twenty students, 
about a dozen or fifteen, whose academic record is sat- 
isfactory, prepare written reports on the following 
topics!: the Roman house and furnishings, a description 
of not merely the luxuriously appointed Greco-Roman 
type of urban dwelling, but of the insulae of the middle 
classes, the ordinary farmhouse as well as the elaborate 


1 L.e., those who have maintained a grade of C or above. It is 
students concentrate solely on preparing their 
projects for a wcek or ten days, giving them released time from 
their regular Latin class and assignments. For the reading of 
these projects, generally only half a class period is spent, while 
regular academic work occupies the rest of the period. At this 
time, also, regular academic homework assignments are resumed. 
Classes normally meet five times a week for forty minutes each. 
following texts are used: Class VIII: 


advisable to let 


For academic work the 


villa, and in turn, the origins of all these in the primi- 
tive Italian house. It is important that the various eco- 
nomic and social types be described to counteract the 
notion commonly held that Roman society was comprised 
solely of two extremes: the hungry masses and the 
wealthy with their slaves. It takes only a few illus- 
trations of the apartment houses, the warehouses, and 
shops of a commercial city such as Ostia to make the 
student realize that there existed 2 class of citizens who 
worked and lived about as comfortably as the average 
present-day occupant of a five or six room house or 
apartment. 


Similarly the topics of Dress, Daily Life, and Educa- 
tion are treated from the point of view of the rich, 
the poor, of the middle-class urban dweller, the farmer, 
and the slave. Not all Romans could afford to study 
at Rhodes, but a large proportion learned to read. And 
in the same way, although the eighth-grader who pre- 
pares the topic on Roman food usually regales his class- 
mates with the more indigestible dishes from Trimal- 
chio’s banquet, he is also required to draw up a non- 
holiday menu for a family of six. 


Similar distinctions are made in the case of slaves 
whose work and treatment depended on the economic 
status of the owner. Clearly the life of a slave in a 
large mansion on the Esquiline, where the principle of 
the division of labour was commonly observed, would 
be easier than that of the little maid-of-all-work on the 
neighboring, less fashionable hill. The students are also 
made to realize that important changes took place in 
the treatment of slaves from the period of the Early Re- 
public to the Empire. Problems of commerce also enter 
with the discussion of the procurement of slaves and the 
increase in their numbers. Trade and Commerce is nor- 
mally a separate project in which the student reports on 
such subjects as the construction of roads, the principal 
highways, various types of wheeled vehicles and ships, 
and the harbor-plan of Ostia. 


No picture of Roman life would be complete, of 
course, without a study of Roman amusements, private 
ones and spectator sports in particular. But while de- 
scriptions of the games of the Circus Maximus may be 
interesting and important, it is necessary to counterbal- 
ance these expressions of mass enthusiasm with contem- 
porary quotations from reputable citizens, such as Cicero, 
complaining of these dubious pleasures. 

The project on Theater and Drama is also a popular 


one, but its preparation is recommended for only the most 
capable student, one who can grasp and explain the lay- 


Smith-Thompson, First Year Latin; Reed, Julia. Class IX: 
Smith-Thompson (completed); Fabulae Faciles. Class X: Jenkins 
and Wagener, Latin and the Romans, Book II (Caesar passages) ; 
Baker and Inglis, Latin Composition, Part I. Class XI: as indi- 
cated in the discussion; Baker and Inglis, Part II. Class XII: 
Harrington and Scott, Selections from Latin Prose and Poetry. 
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out of a Roman theater in contrast to the Greek, the rise 
of Roman comedy from Italian verse, the influence of 
Greek New Comedy, the biographies of Plautus and 
Terence and a discussion of their chief works and styles. 

Likewise, only the most intellectually gifted student is 
advised to report on Roman architecture, which treats 
of the building materials and the basic structural elements 
such as the arch and dome which were indispensable for 
roofing over large numbers of people. This project must 
also include descriptions of the chief types of Roman 
public buildings, usually illustrated by one familiar ex- 
ample in each case: rectangular temples by the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, round temples by the Pantheon, 
baths by those of Caracalla and Pennsylvania Station of 
New York, the amphitheater, basilica, etc. It is usually 
concluded with a description of the plan and function of 
a Roman forum. 

The last two projects, on Political Institutions and 
Religion, can be extended into four reports which cover 
the conditions of the Republic and of the Empire. Wher- 
ever possible, students are encouraged to make contrasts 
between the Early and Late Republic and the Empire 
so that they will grasp the growth and development of 
Roman civilization. Besides the chronological and social 
point of view, a third is also stressed, namely the com- 
parison and contrast with modern living. In describing 
Roman plumbing, for example, it is quite a lesson for 
the students to investigate the facilities of our own 
nation and its capital where the latest statistics show that 
thousands of residents within a few blocks of the White 
House are without indoor facilities and in many cases 
draw their running water from the nearest fire-hydrant. 
Slavery, which seems comfortably relegated to the long 
ago, becomes a palpable issue when newspaper clippings 
are produced of Russian slave labor camps and the 
investigations of these by the UN. Discussed from the 
point of view of the present South .\frican troubles, 
Roman slavery takes on a more bitter aspect. I shall 
never forget the effect a small clipping from the New 
York Times had on a class in which it was stated that 
the police of a large South African city were reported as 
forcing Negro convicts to engage in gladiatorial combats 
with brass knuckles for the amusement of local spectators. 
In other words, every opportunity is taken to make the 
students realize that even the most basic human rights 
are privileges of which they are not permanently assured, 
but must constantly be won and guarded in all periods 
by all peoples. 

Now so far all this may be very commendable, but 
how is this material to be organized without overwhelm- 
ing the teacher attempting to use it for the first time? 
Actually all he need do is read two or three standard 
handbooks on Roman life which are inexpensive and 
readily available, such as Grant Showerman’s Rome and 
the Romans, lFowler’s Social Life at Rome, Johnston’s 


In these, a chapter is 


Private Life of the Romans.* 


usually devoted to each of the above subjects. 
these elementary texts the teacher will have adequate 
and stimulating information. The teacher’s main prob- 
lem, however, is in showing the students how to organize 
their reports which are really intended to provide as 
much training in study techniques as they do cultural 
information. Even at the eighth grade level, therefore, 
students are required to draw up a bibliography of about 
four to eight books, listing each one separately on a 
4x6 filing card. They then take careful notes, also on 
these filing cards, subdividing their material under dis- 
tinctly demarcated headings while keeping track of author, 
title, and page references for use in footnotes. Next an 
outline is drawn up. After each step the cards are col- 
lected and marked by the teacher who suggests additional 
information and rearrangements, etc. Then each student 
writes a rough draft in which he also incorporates the 
footnotes. Considerable care is expended so that he grasps 
the proper forms of punctuation and the use of such 
terms as op. cit. and ibid. After this draft is approved 
the reports are copied down in some attractive format, 
preferably typed, and where possible, illustrated by photo~ 
graphs or original drawings. 


Finally each student reads his report to the class, 
which takes notes on it. The students also receive 
instruction in the taking of lecture notes, that is, they 
are shown how to block out the main points in a clear 
outline form. After its presentation each project is left 
in the library for the perusal of students who were absent 
or took inadequate lecture notes. Accompanying the 
presentation of each report are illustrations which are 
circulated among the students and are also deposited in 
the library. 

These illustrations, of which there are several hundred, 
are a valuable part of the instruction. The collecting and 
mounting of these was very simple: the students removed 
all the pictures and maps out of old or extra Latin and 
history texts, and postcards and museum guide books 
were also contributed for this purpose. These illustra- 
tions were then divided according to the topics covered 
by the projects, plus a miscellaneous section. They were 
then mounted on heavy, colored cardboard, cut 8% x 11 
inches, with a different color used for each subject: reli- 
gion on black, architecture on pink, etc., which makes 
filing of these very much easier. All this work was done 
in about two weeks time with each class contributing 
about two periods. Needless to say the students enjoyed 
doing it immensely, and they sometimes even stopped to 
look at the pictures! 


2 Grant Showerman, Rome and the Romans (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932); W. W. Fowler, Soctal Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero (New York: Maemillan, 1922); H. Johnston, Private Life 
of the Romans, rev. by Mary Johnston (Chicago: Scott, 1932). 
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In addition the eighth grade sometimes finishes off the 
vear’s work with a Roman banquet, a gay but unpreten- 
tious affair, and more democratic than the real thing 
since the students all participate as citizens without slave 
attendants. In the past some have memorized poems by 
Horace and Catullus and recited them as part of the 
entertainment. 

We are also very fortunate in Princeton in having a 
small but unusually good University Museum which 
houses a fine collection of ancient objects which the 
students visit. 

The members of classes IX and X prepare their proj- 
ects in virtually the same way, although with less tech- 
nical supervision. More individual help is given, how- 
ever, because of the increased complexity of the subject 
matter and the more advanced kind of texts used. The 
ninth grade studies Roman art, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture in particular, and Etruscan and Greek in- 
fluences. It is one of those rare pedagogical joys at 
the conclusion to take a class to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and watch them identify examples of, say, the 2nd 
and 3rd styles of Pompeiian painting. 

For a project as specialized as Roman art the lack of 
an art library need not discourage the teacher. When 
large public museums and publications such as Life Mag- 
azine loan specially organized visual material, slides, 
portfolios, ete., on exactly these topics, there can be no 
excuse for neglecting these resources. These aids, plus 
a handful of books such as Swindler’s Ancient Painting, 
Eugenie Strong's Roman Sculpture, Robertson on Roman 
Architecture, the Phaidon editions on [itruscan Sculpture 
and Roman Portraits and the beautiful new Skira Press 
volume on Etruscan Painting, plus the aforementioned 
collection of illustrations cut out from old books—these 
are a rich beginning indeed.2 Admittedly some of these 
books are expensive and not always readily available, 
but they are worth getting at any price if so many are 
to benetit by them. 

The project on Roman Literature, prepared by mem- 
bers of class X, presents fewer problems of organiza- 
tion. For this, the students generally use the Fowler, 
Mackail, Duff, or other handbooks on Roman literature, 
with each student studying a single author, or in some 
cases, a single topic such as the Roman epic prior to the 
Aencid, or, Prose of the Silver Age, or Early Christian 


3 Mary Hamilton Swindler, Ancient Painting (New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1922): out of print and virtually impos- 
sible to purchase second hand, but might be borrowed on inter- 
library loan; Eugenie Strong, Roman Sculpture (London: Duck- 
worth, 1907): I purchased a copy from B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 
England, about four years ago D. S. 
Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture (2d ed.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1943); L. Goldscheider, Etruscan 
Sculpture (New York: Oxford 1941); 
Roman Portraits (New York: Press, 
M. Vallottino, Etruscan Painting 


195 
Press, 1952) 


fer about $1.50; Robertson, 


idem, 
1940); 
Skira 


University Press, 


Oxford University 


(Geneva, Switzerland: 


writing.t After reading his chapter in the handbook, 
the student reads one or two books on his special author. 
Then, after looking through his author, in English, of 
course, the student selects representative examples. 
Where the extant material is extensive, as in the case 
of Cicero, the teacher generally recommends certain 
works. The student is urged to view his author from 
the historical point of view and show how the writer 
was or was not representative of his age. Usually the 
introduction in each report comprises a brief survey of 
the important historical events of the period. Whenever 
the course in ancient history is given in the Xth grade, 
the report is also read by the history teacher. 

It should be stated that when the students finish listen- 
ing to all the reports, they take a test on them, part 
factual and part essay. Those students who have not 
prepared a project also participate in this test. In the 
week or so that the others are excused from class to 
prepare their reports, the non-participants are given 
extra help in their academic work. 


With Class XI there is a definite change in the pro- 
gram since there are no projects. Instead, with the read- 
ing of the Aeneid, the students are trained in methods 
of textual analysis. Stress is also laid on comparative 
literature, particularly in connection with the Jliad and 
Odyssey, which are required reading for admission to 
the course. For the opening sessions the Homeric way 
of life and the Homeric Cycle are discussed and Aeneas’ 
role in the /liad is noted. This is, of course, splendid 
preparation for the Aeneid II since the students immedi- 
ately grasp the continuity of events between the two 
epics and come already familiar with characters such as 
Hector, Helen, and Cassandra. But Homer is not the 
only Greek influence at work on the Aeneid; it is patent 
that the dramatists exercised at least as much. The 
chorus of besieged and hysterical women, for example, 
in Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes is no different from 
the matrons who in their terror kiss the columns of 
Priam’s falling house. 

By reading the Euripidean Trojan Women and 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and comparing them with the 
Aeneid II, the class gains an idea of how a great poet 
could be original while working within traditional limits. 
If the Aeneid takes up the story where the /liad leaves 
off, then the Trojan ]Women continues it where the 
Aeneid IT leaves off, since Vergil ends his tale at the 
dawn of the very day in which the Greeks apportion 
their prisoners and loot which Odysseus and Phoenix are 
already guarding in encid IT (lines 761 ff.). Similarly, 
after reading of Cassandra and Andromache in the 


4H. N. Fowler, History of Roman Literature (New York: 
Appleton, 1905); J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1923); J. W. Duff, Literary History of Rome in the 
Golden Age, rev. by A. M. Duff (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1953). 
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-leneid, the students are deeply moved by their subse- 
quent roles in the Euripidean play and the 4gamemnon. 
Hence, for them, ancient literary tradition becomes of 
a piece, as it were. And they come to realize that this 
tradition was not a monolithic, static thing, unalterably 
established since early antiquity, but that it was a vital, 
fluid source of material which the literary minds of 
Greco-Roman culture drew on and reworked for over 
a thousand years. Within a fairly fixed, though large 
repertoire, great originality was exercised. This is well 
illustrated for the students who analyze the enormously 
sympathetic characterization and noble conception of 
Helen of Troy in the /liad and contrast it with the 
exactly opposite treatment accorded her in the Aeneid 
II and the Trojan Women. This kind of scrutiny is 
made of other characters, such as Hecuba, who appear 
in these same works. 

Not only are individual roles contrasted and compared, 
but the attitude of Homer and Vergil toward the Greeks 
and Trojans as a whole. It is one thing to tell students 
that Homer was a greater, more universal poet than 
Vergil and another thing for them to find it out for 
themselves, to realize that for all his devout and high- 
minded patriotism Vergil’s outlook was more limited 
than Homer's belief that neither side ever won a war. 

As for the parallels between the Aeneid III and the 
Odyssey, they are so obvious that they need no recount- 
ing here. Aeneas was making his way wearily across 
the Mediterranean at the same time as Homer’s hero 
and was even, as among the Cyclops, only a few weeks 
behind Odysseus. But for all these parallel physical ex- 
periences, the psychic experience was vastly different: 
compare, for instance the dogged, Robinson Crusoe-like 
resourcefulness of Odysseus in his struggle for survival 
with the terrible spiritual, almost modern weariness and 
malaise of Aeneas undergoing the same harrowing trials. 

The Aeneid IV, for obvious reasons, is the most en- 
gaging of the books read. The theme of women crossed 
in love is a powerful one, as some of the Aeneid’s own 
antecedents, the Medea and the [ippolytus of Euripides 
will testify. These plays are assigned reading for the 
course, and for those who are up to it, so is Racine’s 
Phéedre in the original. If Books II and III of the 
Aeneid represent epic narrative at its best, Book IV 
comes the closest to drama in the long, intense speeches 
and quickly paced, violent action of the poem. All the 
methods of critical analysis the class has gained in read- 
ing Shakespeare for their English courses, particularly 
as expounded by the best of the Shakespearean critics 
such as .\. C. Bradley, Caroline Spurgeon and Wilson 
Knight, they are expected to utilize in interpreting the 
-lencid, especially Book IV. And it is in the light of 
these, therefore, that the class views not only the char- 
acters and their speeches, but also the plot structure and 
the imagery of the poem. The greatest of the ancient 
drama critics is not neglected, for a thorough reading 


of the Poetics is also required. All this discussion is 
eventually summed up either in a term paper or an essay 
type of examination. No original criticism or evaluation 
is expected of the student, although there have been 
some who have shown brilliant beginnings. Instead, all 
the time and thought expended on this kind of study 
is considered well spent if the student is able to gather 
it together and reexplain and illustrate the main points 
intelligently. In other words, it is the aim of this course 
to teach methods, techniques of critical reading, by means 
of which the student will be able to evaluate and thus 
really appreciate the Aencid as well as other great works 
of literature. He is shown what those techniques are, 
and thus equipped and guided, he practices close textual 
analysis on the Aeneid before continuing on his own 
with other literary masterpieces. 

Book VI, which is read directly after IV, is treated 
as a simple introduction to ancient philosophy. Because 
of Vergil’s own preference, emphasis is placed on the 
Epicurean. Although on the whole, the interpretation 
of these philosophies is made as given in the traditional 
studies such as Burnet’s, some attempt is made to sug- 
gest to the students the range of such recent work as 
that of Cherniss, particularly concerning the Pre- 
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Socratics, if for no other reason than to make them 
aware that the classics are not “finished,” worn thread- 
bare, but that even in a tield such as classical philosophy 
there is still much room for important original research.5 

Not too many specific suggestions can be made at this 
time for background work at the senior level, for the 
curriculum is still in flux. In the main, it is a survey 
course comprising the usual selections of the major poets 
and prose writers. However at the beginning of the 
year the students elect whether they will spend the year 
just concentrating on a wide range of writers, or whether 
they will spend some two months in translating and pro- 
ducing a Roman comedy. Three out of tive classes have 
elected the latter, doing the Vostellaria and the Aulularia 
of Plautus and the Eunuchus of Terence. 
have worked hard and gained a thorough appreciation 
of the difficulties and joys of doing a successful trans- 
lation, as well as a more intense appreciation of literature 
than can be gained by the usual casual, routine prepara- 
tion. They realize quite fully by what is meant when 
it is said that the translator must sometime assume the 
role of the interpreter. Needless to say that the dramas 
were presented as school assembly programs and were 
enjoyed by their fellow students who were able to follow 
them better as a result of their own project work. The 
12th grade Latin play comes as a kind of culmination 
for the students who have persisted to that level. It is 
the most patent evidence of their ability to read, if not 
with any great fluency, then at least with a sense of 
accomplishment.® 

Although these projects and background studies form 
a good part of the Latin curriculum of classes VIII- 
XII, it is still the principal aim of the department to 
teach the students to read Latin, and, more important, 
how to enjoy it. Just as the pursuit of the creative arts 
requires a lifetime of arduous and rigorous practise, so, 
too, the art of appreciation has its intellectual techniques 
and crafts that must be learned and then constantly 
applied. Otherwise the casual reader must content him- 
self with the effortless amusements of the best-seller, 
while the eneid, literature, is for the person of culti- 
vated powers. 


These classes 


THALIA PHILLIES 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


5 J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (3d ed.; London: Black, 
1920); H. Cherniss, Artstotle’s Criticism of Pre-Socratic Philoso- 
phy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935). 

6 Of all the students taking College Board Examinations in 
Latin for the last five years, the lowest standing has been in the 
86th percentile. On the ERB tests classes have maintained at 
least Independent School median scores or above. 


Book Reviews, omitted for reasons of space in this issue, will 
be resumed in the next issue. 


“THE STRANGE DEATH OF THE 
ELDER PLINY’* 


Professor Haywood’s article states that “We do not 
know what killed him.” If we follow the author’s ad- 
vice and “read the text carefully and see what it really 
says,” we are led to doubt that Pliny died either of 
“apoplexy” or of “some disease of the heart,” as Bige- 
low suggests. Do not the following explicit details in 
the first of the younger Pliny’s letters to Tacitus (6.16) 
incline us to favor the nephew’s inference (ut ego col- 
ligo) that suffocation was the cause of his uncle’s 
death: the craving for cold water (semel atque iterum 
frigidam aquam poposcit hausitque), the sulphur fumes 
(odor sulpuris), the thick vapor cutting off his breath 
and closing his windpipe, which was naturally weak and 
obstructed and often inflamed (crassiore caligine spiritu 
obstructo clausoque stomacho, qui illi natura invalidus et 
angustus et frequenter aestuans erat)? The latter part 
of this significant passage is inadvertently omitted from 
Professor Haywood’s summary of the letter. 

Hersert C. Lipscoms 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


I did read the text carefully and saw what it said. 
Then, bearing in mind that Bigelow, an M.D. of a hun- 
dred years ago, thought the younger Pliny wrong, I took 
the case to a diagnostician of today, who was sure that 
Pliny’s diagnosis was useless. I omitted the latter part 
of Pliny’s remarks because I was assured by this physi- 
cian that they were not useful. The discussions in Pauly- 
Wissowa likewise feel that a modern diagnosis is neces- 
sary, although they do not agree on the diagnosis. 


RicHarp M. Haywoop 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE C.A.A.\S. ROME 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1954 


A grant of $200.00 is available for a secondary-school 
teacher who has been a member of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States for at least three years, who 
is at present a member of that Association, and who 
most nearly fulfills the other qualifications laid down by 
the Association, for summer study at the American Aca- 
demy in Rome in the summer of 1954. As noted in the 
formal advertisement of the Academy’s Summer Session 
on the facing page, holders of regional classical associa- 
tion scholarships also have the tuition fee of $100 re- 
mitted. 


*See R. M. Haywood, “The Strange Death of the Elder 
Pliny,” CW 46 (1952/53) 1-3. The reference to ‘‘Bigelow” is 
to Jacob Bigelow, M.D., ‘tOn the Death of the Elder Pliny,” 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, N.S., 
Vol. 6, pt. 2 (1858) , cited by Professor Haywood in his 


article. 
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As authorized by action taken at the business session 
of the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Association, 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., April 18, 1953 (see CW 47 
[1953/54] 5, col. 2), the following extracts from the 
Report of the Committee on the C.A.A.S. Rome Scholar- 
ship, submitted by Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Chair- 
man, and published in full in Cli” 46 (1952/53) 25-26, are 
here reprinted : 


THE C.A.A.S. ROME SCHOLARSHIP 
I. Purpose 


The twofold purpose of the Scholarship is to encourage 
teachers in the secondary schools to recognize how 
greatly they can improve the content and scope of their 
teaching by pursuing the program of studies in the sum- 
mer session of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome; and to provide the recipi- 
ent of the Scholarship with financial assistance to attend 
om session in the year in which the award is 
made 


II. Qualifications Governing Candidacy 


The Scholarship is offered solely on a competitive basis 
to members of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, and will be awarded to that candidate who most 
closely qualifies in accordance with the following stipu- 
lations : 

(1) those who have held active membership in the 
Association for no fewer than 2 full and consecutive 


years prior to the year in which they are competitors for 
the Scholarship ; 

(2) those who, both at the time of application for the 
Scholarship and throughout the two-year period stipu- 
lated above, are and have been actively engaged in teach- 
ing Latin or Greek in the secondary schools, either public 
or private, within the geographical boundaries of the As- 
sociation (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia) ; 

(3) those whose undergraduate academic preparation 
included either a major or a minor in Latin or Greek; 
and whose instructional program, both at the time of ap- 
plication for the Scholarship and throughout the two- 
year period stipulated above, is and has been predomi- 
nantly in bona fide courses in Latin or Greek; 

(4) those who have every intention of devoting their 
future teaching primarily to instruction in bona fide 
courses in Latin or Greek. 


III. Organization and Membership of the C.A.A.S. 
Rome Scholarship Committee 

The Rome Scholarship Committee of the C.A.A.S. 
shall consist of the President of the C.A.A.S., as Chair- 
man; of the Ex-Officio Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee; and of a third member from the Executive Com- 
mittee, which member shall be appointed by the Chair- 
man. 

Applications for this Scholarship must be in by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
President of the Association, Professor Earl L. Crum, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


July 3rd to August 1 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES SUMMER SESSION, JULY-AUGUST 1954 
The 1954 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 


direction of —, George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. 


Conditions for es wre of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. Apart 


It will run six weeks from 


from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and display of 
the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new excavations 
as those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is 
available to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, 
etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session may 
be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains 
in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monuments 
im situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the instruction with 
Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given in order 
to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from the origins to 
Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, 
Palestrina, Ostia, and one or more Etruscan sites. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be received by 
the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1954. Basic expenses including tuition, 
accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at 
$1,100. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the tuition 
fee of $100 remitted. 


Requests for details should be addressed to: 


Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Spring Meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States will be held in New York City, 
Friday and Saturday, April 30 and May 1, 1954. Details 
will be announced in this department as soon as possible. 


The American School of Classsical Studies at 
Athens has announced the offer of fellowships with 
a normal stipend of $2,000 for study at the School for 
the year 1954-55. These fellowships are awarded to 
students of Classical Languages, Literature, History, or 
Archaeology who are citizens of the United States or 
Canada and who have completed at least one year of 
graduate study. No awards will be made for 1954-55 to 
students who will have completed the work for the doc- 
tor’s degree before the term of the fellowship. starts. 
Award is made on the basis of application, recommenda- 
tions, and examinations to be held in February 1954. 
Correspondence about fellowships and admission to mem- 
bership in the School should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Admissions and Fellowships, 
Professor Gertrude Smith, Department of Greek, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Under the provisions of the Fulbright Act several ad- 
ditional fellowships have been made available for work 
at the School in the fields of ancient history, classics, 
classical archaeology, mediaeval and modern Greek his- 
tory, and literature. Candidates desiring information re- 
garding these Fulbright awards should apply to the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


The International Congress on Art History and 
Museology held its first public session in New York 
on Wednesday, January 6, 1954. Arranged by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art to mark the reopening of its 
picture galleries following completion of a three-year, 
$9,000,000 reconstruction program and in conjunction 
with the Bicentennial of Columbia University, the month- 
long Art Congress is being attended by leading art his- 
torians, directors, and archaeologists 
from twenty-seven nations. 

Following several sessions in New York City, the 
delegates were, in the period between January 12 and 
January 16, to visit the Yale University Art Gallery, 
New Haven, Conn.; The Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Providence, R. I.; The Museum of Fine Art and 
the Isabella Steward Gardner Museum, Boston, Mass.; 
the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass.; The Worces- 
ter Art Museum, Worcester, Mass.; Old Sturbridge 
Village, Mass.; the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Conn.; and Farmington, Conn. Later, between January 
17 and 23, the Congress delegates were to go on a trip 
to points south of New York, with visits to be made to 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum and the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art in Philadelphia; the Walters 
Art Gallery and the Baltimore Museum of Art in Balti- 
more; and the National Gallery of Art, the Phillips 
Collection, the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, the Freer 
Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington. The delegates were to return to New 
York on January 23 after a visit on that day to the 
Princeton University Art Museum in Princeton, N. J. 

Countries represented by the forty-three delegates to 
the Congress are: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
3razil, Chile, Nationalist China, Colombia, Den- 


critics, museum 


gium, 


Che New York Classical Club 


Joint MEETING WITH THE CATHOLIC CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
February 6, 1954 


Luncheon at 1:00 p.m. 
Meeting at 2:30 p.m. 


Hewitt Hall 
Barnard Hall 


Speaker 


Dr. Samuel Lieberman of Queens College —“Contact Between Rome and China.” 


Guests are welcome 


Luncheon Reservations: 


Dr. Pearl C. Wilson, 600 West 116 Street. New York 27, N. Y. 
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mark, Egypt, Eire, England, France, Germany, Greece, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and 
the Vatican. Principal learned and artistic societies in 
the United States are also represented at the Congress. 

Invitations to the Congress were made possible by a 
special appropriation by the Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum and by a generous grant from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. Papers read at public sessions, as well 
as those submitted for later publication, will appear in 
a special edition of the UNESCO publication Museum 
which will be devoted to the proceedings of the Congress. 


For the year 1954-55 at Bryn Mawr College in the 
Departments of Latin, Greek, and Archaeology there are 
available to women graduate scholarships and fellowships 
of $1000 and $1700 respectively. Fellowships are open 
only to students who have completed one year of grad- 
uate work. An interdepartmental scholarship and the 
Goodhart Fellowship are available in the field of Mediae- 
val Studies. Work leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees is offered in all departments. For further informa- 


tion, communicate with the Office of the Graduate School,. 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Classical Association of New England is again 
offering a scholarship of $200 for study at the 1954 
Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome, to be awarded to a second- 
ary school teacher who is a member of the Association. 

Application blanks may be obtained from Professor 
F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
and should be returned to him not later than February 
1, 1954. 

The CANE’s Rome scholarship winner for 1953 was 
Miss Lois-May Waters of Needham, Mass., a teacher 
at the Winsor School in Boston. 


Eta Sigma Phi, national undergraduate honorary 
classical fraternity, has announced four contests: (1) 
the Ninth Annual Essay Contest, on the subject, “Solon, 
Father of Western Democracy”; (2) the Fifth Annual 
Greek Translation Contest; (3) the Fifth Annual Sat- 
terfield Latin Translation Contest; (4) the Third Chap- 
ter Foreign Language Census. The first three contests 
are open to qualified undergraduates enrolled at the time 
of the contests in an approved college or university in 
the United States or Canada; the fourth is limited to 
chapters of Eta Sigma Phi. Sixteen cash prizes are 


Pages xxi, 357 


INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 


An elementary text for colleges 


EUGENE W. MILLER, Ph.D. 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor OF CLASSICS 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Adopted for use in more than 50 colleges and universities 
since its first printing in 195] 
Now in its third printing 


Emphasis on continuous Latin reading as early as possible 


An examination copy will be sent upon request. 


Please address the author 
DEPARTMENT OF CLassics, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PitTsBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


$3.75, list 
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offered, including first place awards of $50.00 in both 
the Essay and the Greek Translation contests. Notifi- 
cation of a desire to participate in the contests, which 
close on February 15 (except Greek Translation, held 
February 8), must be made in writing to the Chairman 
of Contests, Professor W. C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis 
University, 3650 Lindell Blvd., Saint Louis, Missouri, 
not later than February 1, 1954. 


The Illinois Classical Conference will hold its Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting at the Hotel Orlando in Decatur 
on February 12 and 13, 1954. The guest speaker at the 
banquet on Friday evening, February 12, will be Pro- 
fessor Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at Indiana University. His subject is 
“Vergil Speaks to Our Time.” 


The program of the two-day meeting will include the 
following papers: “Newton and Latin,” D. Herbert Abel, 
Loyola University; “Philomena: The Nightingale in the 
English Poetic Tradition,” Charles J. Adamec, Knox 
College; ‘What the Roman Woman Read,” Mary V. 
Braginton, Rockford College; “Grass Roots Latin,” Ruth 


Donaldson, Oregon Community High School; “The Lin- 
guistic Workshop at the University of Michigan,” Elea- 
nor Huzar, University of Illinois, and Sister Mary Don- 
ald, Mundelein College; “Classics East and West,” 
Jeremy Ingalls, Associate Professor of English and 
Asiatic Studies, and Resident Poet, Rockford College; 
“Italian Summer,” Sister M. Melchior, O. P., Rosary 
College; “Latin at Grayslake,” Cornelia Roberts, Grays- 
lake Community High School; “Roman Sites in Spain,” 
Gertrude Smith, The University of Chicago. 


A limited number of offprints of Dr. Emmett Ben- 
nett’s The Mycenae Tablets: A Transcription (reprinted 
from Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 97), with an Introduction by Professor A. J. B. 
Wace, are available from The American Philosophical 
Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa., at 
the price of one dollar each. In order to make this 
new material more readily available to scholars inter- 
ested in the decipherment of the Linear B script, which, 
especially since the publication of the important recent 
article by M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, “Evidence for 
Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” in JHS 73 


If you are using 


Using Latin. Book One 


by Scott, Horn, and Gummere 


“RESPONDE MIHI” Recordings 


Scott, Foresman and Company’s great new first year text 


Or if you would like some good extra reading 
we are happy and proud to offer you on 35 mm. filmstrips the complete 
stories from this book, arranged by Waldo E. Sweet, Ph.D., Director of the 
Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, University of Michigan 


A Teacher’s Guide Book of instructions 


is available to help you in teaching your students to learn how to read 
Latin according to the principles of scientific linguistics. 
Write us for further details and prices. 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


“TEXT THAT TALKS” Filmstrips 
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(1953) 84-103, most authorities now believe exhibits the 
earliest form of Greek, the Society has generously ar- 
ranged the limited public sale noted above. 


PERSONALIA 


Chauncey E. Finch of the Department of Classical 
Languages, Saint Louis University, has been promoted 
to a full professorship, effective August 1, 1953. 


Professor Harry L. Levy of Hunter College, Editor 
of THe CLassicAL WEEKLY, 1949-1952, has resigned his 
post as Dean of Students in the Bronx division to devote 
full time to his teaching. President George N. Shuster, 
quoted in the New York World-Telegram and Sun for 
August 11, 1953, commends Professor Levy for having 
“brought to the Bronx campus from the beginning elec- 
trifying leadership which inspired confidence.” 


Professor John F, Latimer, Assistant Dean of the 
College of General Studies and Executive Officer of the 
Department of Classical Languages at The George 
Washington University, has been named University 
Marshal. Professor Latimer, whose column “We See 
by the Papers” has been a feature in The Classical 
Journal for the past three years, is a vice-president of 
CAAS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


-lctes du XIéme Congrés International de Philosophie, 
Bruxelles, 20-26 aotit 1953, Vol. XII: Histoire de la 
philosophie: Méthodologie, Antiquité et Moyen Age. 
(Title in French and English; English title: Proceed- 
ings, etc.) Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing 
Co.; Louvain: Editions E. Nauwelaerts, 1953. Pp. 
196. $2.00. 


Otiver, JAMES H. The Ruling Power: A Study of the 
Roman Empire in the Second Century after Christ 
through the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides. 
(“Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety,’ N.S., Vol. 43, Pt. 4.) Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1953. Pp. 869-1003. $2.00. 


Roprnson, Ricuarp. Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. Second 
edition. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 
x, 286. $5.00. 


Trawick, Buckner B. World Literature. Vol. I: 
Greek, Roman, Oriental and Medieval Classics. (“Col- 
lege Outline Series.”) New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. viii, 280. $1.50. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


(Summer Session) 


SauLS. WEINBERG, PH.D. 
University of Missouri 
Director 


June 25 - August 5 


Cost $490 includes tuition, board, 
room, and all expenses on trips to 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth 
and the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, 
Olympia, ete. 


Leaders: Professor Rhys Carpenter, of Bryn Mawr College, Dr. Kenneth J. Conant, of Harvard University, 
Professor James S. Constantine, of the University of Virginia, Sir Richard Livingstone, of the University of 
Oxford, Dr. Louis E. Lord, President of the Bureau of University Travel, Professor Denys Page, of the 
University of Cambridge, Miss Katharine von Wenck, of Oberlin College. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE DEPARTMENT C 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton, Massachusetts 


A CRUISE OF 
GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, 
ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


by specially chartered steamer 
Dates — Athens Aug. 17 to Athens Sept. 2 


Price $560 


Itinerary will include not only a cruise around 
Greece, stopping at Itea (for Delphi), Kata- 
kolon (for Olympia) , and Nauplia (for Tiryns, 
Mycenae and Epidauros), but also the follow- 
ing islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, Paros, 
Naxos, Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, 
Mytilene and Aegina. In addition the follow- 
ing sites in Asia Minor will be visited: 
Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Didyma, Pergamon, 
Troy, and Istanbul for two days. 


LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE 


IN THE REVISED 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
I and Il 


by Ullman and Henry 


TEACHABLE 


Short lessons 

Skillful motivation 

Superb, functional illustrations 

Provisions for word study — English derivations 
Unit Reviews 


TEACHING 


Increased understanding of the English language 
Increased appreciation of the influence of a classical civilization on 


our own. 


Excellent background material on Roman civilization 


GRANT SHOWERMAN’S 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


— Interesting and readable — 


She Macmillan Company 


New York 11 @ Chicago 16 @ Dallas 21 Atlanta3 e San Francisco 5 


